Dear Sol, • 5/19/90 

Your letter to Arthur Liman recalling the handpshredding of documents subpoenaed 
by the Senate Civil Liberties Committee for which we worked that led to the invention of 
the mechanical shredder brought back memories that, should you he x from him, may inter- 
est him and trigger more of your own recollections. 

It was not 1937, by the way, but the early summer of 1966. My decollections are 
cldar because I wrote the brief for the HA & I hearing. It was the committee ' siifirst 
hearing and the drama of the reconstructed scraps helped it get a good press. ' 

When the packages of rescued scrap paper reached Washington and we began to try to 
put the pieces together Scot'll tape had only recently been on the market. It then was 
available in only . the one-inch width and in rolls of about three inches. They came in 
flat tin containers that soon we widely used as ash trays. 

All those great quantities ofi small pieces of paper, quite a bit of it tissue or 
second-sheets, required an enormous amount of work even just getting started on their re- 
construction. We used a Senate hearing room and its long tables topped with green felt. 

At one time or another just about all of us worked on it, attaching the pieces with bits 
of this new Scotch tape we had to tear or cut off the large rolls. It was quite tedious. 
Lawyers, investigators - just about everyone except the Members and adm^strativa and 
legal heads worked on it. ' H ’ v Wt-in ’> h IflHn sW” 

Ify work on the reconstruction ended when I was sent to investigate first in 
Cleveland and then in Akron. I was called back from Akron on a Friday. I got a night train 
and was in the office Saturday morning. I was put to work on writing the brief. I do not 
remember that you were in Washington then so I assume you were investigating in the field. 

I am pretty sure that this first hearing was held that June and on a Tuesday. The friends 
with whom * live - there were four of us who shared an apartment - included another staffer 
who I've not seen in about 50 years and by remarkable coincide is coming today, Izzy 
Salkind. He and I had been college classmates. Well, they'd located an apartment they 
liked better and had moved us. But none of them worked that Saturday so there I was with 
no clean clothing and no time to try to get any. Which. I'd not have been able to do if 
I'd had the time because they'd not left workl for me on our new apartment. Besides, with 
only a couple of days to prepare the hearing, I did not have time to leave the office. I 
worked straight through, without leaying the of lice until the night after that tirst hear- 
ing. And even then I could not gcrlaome and get clean clothing and bathe. Senator LaFollette 
had by midtake excused the chief JtA & I witness, W.H.Gray. He was wanted for the next day S 
hearing, on the labor— spy racket in Ohio's Mahoning Valley. Ralph Winstead was desparate 
in wanting to keep Wray from leaving town and asked me to help locate him. 

Gray was then working out of the Atlanta ofi ice. He'd been accompa n ied by its 
manager, Eugene Ivey, also a witness. I figured out how M might grab him and did. a. 
learned ffom the secretary who handed the expenses whaz hotel ha they'd been in, phoned 
it and learned that they'd checked out, then phoned u nion Station So learn when the next 
train left for .Atlanta, and had time, just about enough and not much more, to get there. 

I learned what track the train was on, rushed down to it and found Ivey smoking^a cigarettd 
next to it. He denied having seen Gray. I assumed Gray was in a caj near where Ivey was 
standing. 1 rushed into the cars, checked about three, didn't see Gray, and then decided 
he'd seen me with Ivey and hid in a lavatory. This is what he'd done. The train started 6 
to move. I grabbed him by his jacket and jbhysically removed him from the train and took M 
he to the office.Of course this was very wrong. And I didn't even have the subpoena, win- 
stead had it. He served it on u ray when x got Gray back to our office. At the time I did 
not thj nk how badly, illegally, I'd behaved. 

Liman may be interested in how we prepared hearings in those days so long before 
xeroxing. When we got a record reconstructed we gave it to one of the two secretaries to 
type. They made all the carbon copies possible. We yfused file folders for the brief jfee 
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we prepared for the Senators to use in questioning, staping it to the right side and 
the exhibits of these reconstituted exhibits keyed in with numbers and stapled to the 
leflc Wihry side. There were briefs for the general counsel and the secretary and some- 
times others. The extra carbon copies of the exhibits were used as press copies. We 
had two long tables for the press and the exhibits were passed from one reporter to another. 

r/ / 

aside: Joe Alsop, the /with the New York ^erald Jribune and a remarkably fat man, used 
to get there early, get the* end seat at a press table, and steal the copies by putting them 
in his pocket. After the first hearing I was the editor, I sat with the court reporter at 
his table^ and saw to it that he had a co jy of every exhibit and then put the press 
copies on the press tables. So, I saw Alsop doing this. 

As I remember it, at the time of the first hearing we had only two secretaries. Helen 
Hove was Secretary Nob Wohlf orth's and Suzy Arbuthnot was Counsel ^ohn Abts. My did they 
work -with all this typing to do in addition to their other duties. Later we got additional 
clerical help. , 

Liman may find it difficult to believe that we f unction# 7 with an appropriation of 
only i 50, 000 but we did, with some of the staff borrowed from executive agencies. I was, 
for example, on Agriculture's payroll and later on farm Security's. 

You were modest in mentioning the committee's accomplishments. In fact it began a 
revolution in labor relations. The major corporations learned from out hearings how their 
widespread uses of labor spys and the agencies that provided them was against corporate 
interests and were a considerable waste of money. 

As you told Liman, we faced no lawyers who behaved as badly as Brendan Sullivan 
behaved beiore his committee. Had any tided, however, I'm sure the Senators would have 
put him in his place and ended that kind of misbehavior. Thinking of this reminded me of 
something you were probably not in Washington to observe. if" happened at our Chrysler 
hearings it involved destroyed records that had been subpoenaed. Those shredded 
records were beyond out" retrieval because Chrysler' s offices were in its own buildings. 

When Senator LaFollette was making an issue of the destruction of these subpoenaed 
records °hrysler's lawyer put on a show of helping, rather ostentaciously. He was Lester 
L. Colbert. He stood up and went through all the Chrysler officials present, one at a time, 
Afllri n g each if he'd destroyed the records. Each denied it. Colbert then turned to face 
La Follette and explain that nobody knew anything about it. LaFollette waited until he 
finished that charade and then asked, "Did you destroy those records, nr. °olbert?" 

^up, he had! 

Colbert then rose through the Chrysler hierarchy until he ran it. And he ran it 
into the ground, into a financial disaster. After which he was removed. 

■ ui man may also be interested in how with so small an appropriation and with the 
court reporter charging by the ^>age we could have press and other copies prior to the 
publication of the hearings as books. Here my you|h was a distinct asset. I was 25. 

And all the older men with whom I dealt as editor rather liked the idea of so young a man 
working so hard and so well. So, they were more than willing to help. I developed a 
good relationship v/ith Guy Ives, the printing clerk of the Senate, and he gave me a 
virtual carte blanche. When the top people at the Governmait printing office learned this 
and saw the hours I worked and the care £ 0 took in the work they did all they could to help. 
Almost nothing but the Congressional Record got better service. I'd take copy there late 
at night and the galley proofs would be&Ln to reach my office the next morning. There were 
no records kept on the number of galley proofs 1 got and I got quite a few. The staff used 
them instdad of the typescripts we sould not afford, I had some tor press copies in my 
office and even some to mail to out— of— town press. One I remember mailin g copies of all 
galley proofs, hearings, exhibits and reports, was, before he changed his name, xsadore 
Feins tein, "fchen on the H.Y, Fosr and later so well know as I.F. Lit one. 

We had but one otner ^ember of the subcommittee, Elbert ^omas, of Utah, a dignified. 
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scholarly Mormon. The third member, Murphy, died and was not replaced before the first hear- 
ing was held. Neither “ember had a safe but Gerald ftye did. He let me put in his safe what 
we had to be careful with, like the Bcitch-taped scraps of paper. ;/e had no classified 
records, Borne oi the staff, including wohli'orth, had worked on Ilye's munitions investi- 
gation. So did Lil, by the way. 

thinking of ^homas reminds me of a story you may find amusing if you were not there 
for it, and niman might. We were investigating a nativepfascist outfit that was 
engaged in anti— labot activities, a means of getting corporate contributions . It called 
itdelf the Constitutional Educational league. It was headed by a two-bit Hitler Joe Kamp. 
Thomas questioned him, gently anu scholarly. He led -“amp through a series of questions on 
tne cjQistitution and made it apparent that Kamp was entirely ignorant of the Constitution. 
Then he did th e same with education. When ^homas finished his questioning - and he was 
always - ?*** pleasant, always soft-spoken, always smiling and gentle- he summed it up by 
saying to Kamp, "so, you are not Constitutional, you are not educational, but maybe you 
are a league." I think he then showed that the "league" consisted of this one extremist nut. 

Before getting back to other things, another recollection that people like ^iman 
niay find amusing, You should remember at least some of this. 

Two ol the more successful and violent strikebreakers were the brothers Cohen, from 
New York City. The more porminent, including in his enormous bulk, was "Chowderhead" and 
he was never known as anything else. The other waa known as and was always referred to as 
Phfmy -ou" Cohen. Chowderhead 1 s MO when he wanted to do violence to a striker or anyone 
on the picket line was to aaunter up to him, enage him in conversation, get close to him 
without any indication of violence, aiyi then draw his middle back slowly and suddenly 
thrust his enormous stomach forward, “e knocked people down that way and then the beatings 
began. When the New York cops wanted to do something about them and could not catchd them 
doing sone thing illegsl, they cooked up a successful dodge for jailing them. They charged 
the Cohen brothers with "associating with known criminals" - each other! 

You may not remember it but our committee was so impoverished I used to cadge office 
supplies from executive agencies! I developed contacts and drove up to those offices in 
my 192y Foj&d roadster and loded the rumble seat and the p > art of the front seat on which 
I did not sit to drive with assorted supplies. 

What an assortment of witnesses we had - strikebreakers Tike u howderhead (he made 
a Washington Post cartoon by Elderman, a Her block before Herblock) , dynamiters and murderers 
like the "Bloody Harlan" deputized gun thugs, corporate executives who beat their employees 
with rifles and machine guns, like x ed Creech, sanctimonious executives like Bearl Basham, 
who ran a checkoff, unautnorized, on autos that uidn^ft run and turkey-shoots, or "Uncle 
•dob" Dawson (called "uncle" because he had none of the attributes of an uncle and had his 
own private jail), "security" chief JNen Unthank, who took a contract to blow up a “ine 
workers organizer, the* octogenarian "Peggy" Dwyer ;md then started a series of subcon- 
tracts on the job until poor Chris Tackett did it for J10.($! He and the others all testi- 
xiiaat ixed to deciding that it i.ouid be safer to offer someone else half of whtjfhe'd been 
offered unti/ €hris Patterson subcontracted to Tackett. Tackett did place the dynamite 
under Peggy Dwyer's room in the ^ineville hotel and blow it *up. But the explosion turned 
the bed on which Peggy was sleeping over and it came down on top of him and Peggy emerged 
without a scratch! 

£?h! the true stories! 


Best, 




